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ITALY. 
FLORENCE. 

By  Consnl  Frederick  T.  F.  Duiiiont,  May  31. 

The  Florence  consular  district  is  densely  populated  and,  in  normal 
times,  offers  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  labor  living  under  favorable 
conditions  as  to  housing  and  food.  Its  interests  are  largely  agricul- 
tural as  it  is  made  up  in  the  main  part  of  the  flat,  fertile  lands  which 
form  the  west  bank  of  the  Eiver  Po,  where  immense  crops  of  v.heat, 
corn,  hemp,  sugar  beets,  and  grapes  are  raised. 

Figures  of  all  the  crops  grown  in  1917  are  unobtainable,  but  such 
as  have  been  published  are  shown  in  the  table  following  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  all  Italy.  The  quantities  are  given  in  tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 


Crops. 


Barley 

Beans,  all  kinds 

Beets,  sugar 

Chestnuts 

Cocoons,  silk... 
Corn,  Indian... 

Forage 

Grapes 

Hemp 

Oats 

Olives 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Eye 

Tomatoes 

Wheat 


All  Italy. 


Average, 
1903-1916. 


Tons. 

235,718 

669, 57.5 
1,815,214 

679,824 

44,153 

2,834,234 

25, 495, 982 

7,063,600 

94,992 

.537,005 
1,163,712 
1,  785,  240 

551,220 

14.5,574 
c  4.52, 922 
5,373,242 


Tom. 
242,  .5.50 
521,026 

1,485,827 
696,244 
39, 185 

2, 282, 683 
22,337,000 

6,593,927 

79, 785 

417,107 

1,424,004 

1,627,S74 
.573,371 
149,  .541 
422,066 

5,  294,  449 


Tons. 
178,083 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

33,975 
b  2, 530, 000 

(a) 

6  8,031,600 

(a) 

542,074 
(a) 
(a) 
b  ,564,  444 
124,857 
(») 
4,198,840 


Departments  of  Emilia  and 
Tuscany. 


Average, 
1903-1916. 


Tons. 

15,615 

62,814 

839, 283 

265, 913 

5, 400 

417, 768 

6,H)6,768 

1, 484, 174 

54,714 

69, 735 

108,547 

223,155 

33,831 

4,606 

c  106,045 

1,220,134 


1916 


Tons. 

14,516 

49, 700 

624,834 

262, 386 

3,8.57 

246,628 

,048,533 

,414,637 

43, 749 

66,4.51 

80, 777 

174,226 

27,660 

4,188 

91,797 

,231,375 


a  Not  reported. 


i>  Official  estimate. 


e  Average,  1914-1916. 


Wine  and  Olive  Oil — Decreased  Yield  of  Many  Crops. 

The  average  wine  production  for  the  whole  of  Italy  for  the  period 
from  1009  to  1916,  inclusive,  was  1,093,603,060  gallons.  The  yield 
in  1916  was  1,029,323,200  gallons;  no  figures  are  available  for  1917. 
The  Departments  of  Emilia  and  Tu.scany  produced  an  annual  average 
of  227,344,100  gallons  of  Avine  in  the  eight  year.-i,  1909  to  1916.  The 
1916  yield  was  212,020,500  gallons;  figures  of  the  1917  yield  arc  not 
available. 

During  the  eight  3'ears  from  1909  to  1916,  inclusive,  the  production 
of  olive  oil  for  the  whole  of  Italy  averaged  47,643.186  gallons;  the 
Departments  of  Emilia  and  Tuscany  produced  an  average  of  4.198.138 
gallons  in  the  same  period.  The  olive  oil  yield  for  all  Italy  in  1910 
Avas  54,478,000  gallons,  of  which  the  Departments  of  Emilia  and 
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Tuscany  produced  4.006,590  gallons.     Xo  figures  of  the  1917  yield 
are  obtainable. 

Unfavorable  Aveatlier  was  the  principal  cause  for  the  decreasCid 
yields  during  the  past  year,  but  a  shortage  of  labor  Avas  also  a  factor. 
If  the  whole  period  of  the  war  be  considered,  labor  shortage  is  un- 
doubtedl}'  the  primary  cause  of  the  smaller  crops.  Thus,  the  average 
yearly  wheat  crop  from  1914  to  1917.  inclusive,  was  4,923,500  tons, 
compared  with  5,498,000  tons  in  the  period  1909  to  1913 ;  the  yield  of 
Indian  corn  was  2.791,400  tons,  compared  with  2,809.000  tons;  oats, 
472,800  tons,  <^mpared  with  591.000  tons;  barley,  212,900  tons,  com- 
pared with  242,400  tons;  and  rye,  135,200  tons,  compared  with 
149,200  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yield  of  rice  increases  year  by 
3'^ear,  and,  although  this  year's  crop  shows  a  slight  decrease  com- 
pared with  that  of  191G,  an  average  of  588,900  tons  yearly  in  war 
years  compares  favorably  Avith  523,500  tons  in  the  pre-Avar  period. 
These  figures  are  for  all  Itahv.  HeavA'^  imports  of  sugar  and  sac- 
charine Avould  seem  to  indicate  that  the  sugar-beet  crop  in  1917  Avas 
\erj  unsatisfactory.  The  hemp  crop  was  undoubted^  small.  This 
consular  district,  in  normal  times,  raises  wheat,  sugar  beets,  and 
hemp  in  excess  of  its  needs,  the  last  named  being  exported  in  great 
quantities,  and  Avould  haA^e  suffered  seA'erely  from  the  decreased 
A'ield  of  these  products  had  not  high  prices  compensated  it.  The 
yield  of  olive  oil  is  said  to  have  been  10  per  cent  above  the  average, 
but  all  of  the  oil  except  15^  pounds  per  head  has  been  requisitioned 
by  the  GoA'ernment. 
Tobacco  Growing  Encouraged — Brocni  Corn  an  Amportant  Crop. 

Among  the  smaller  crops  not  shown  m  the  table,  tobacco  has  a 
prominent  place.  The  area  planted  in  Italy  in  this  product  averages 
about  18,000  acres  per  year.  Most  of  the  plants  are  of  the  Kentucky 
burleA^  variety,  although  in  southern  Italy  seed  from  the  Balkans 
is  used.  The  sale  of  tobacco  in  Italy  is  a  GoA'ernment  monopoly,  and 
Italian  tobacco  groAvers  have  ahva^'S  suffered  froin  the  rigid  regu- 
lations which  governed  its  cultivation.  By  a  recent  decree  the  Gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a  policy  intended  to  encourage  tobacco  grow- 
ing. Premiums  to  groAvers  are  provided  until  192C.  a  certain  subsidy 
per  acre  is  to  be  giA^en  for  additional  acreage,  and  part  of  the  cost 
of  new  buildings  to  cure  and  house  the  crop  is  to  be  guaranteed. 
The  soil  of  Italy  is  well  adapted  to  tobacco  cultivation,  and  this 
change  in  GoA-ernment  policy  should  liaA'c  a  favorable  result,  from 
the  Italian  point  of  vicAv,  in  decreasing  imports  of  tobacco  in  leaf 
form  from  foreign  countries.  The  United  States  for  man}^  years  has 
furnished  large  quantities  of  cheap  leaf  to  Italy. 

Another  imj^ortant  crop  in  Tuscany  not  shown  in  the  table  is 
broom  corn,  which  is  extensiA'eh'  cultivated  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
Poggio-a-Caiano,  San  Donine,  Brozzi,  Campi,  Bisenzio,  Calenzano, 
Montale,  and  Larciano.  The  last  named  place  is  a  center  of  broom 
manufacturing.  "While  farmers  alternate  this  crop  with  Indian  corn, 
it  is  preferred  to  Indian  corn  on  account  of  its  larger  return  and 
because  it  stands  droughts  better.  Planting  takes  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  or  in  the  first  week  in  May.  often  after  the  land  has 
already  yielded  a  crop  of  hay.  Seed,  brush,  and  stalk  are  all  of 
value.  The  seed  is  frequently  used  for  mixing  with  wheat  in  mak- 
ing flour;  the  points  of  the  brush  for  broom  and  brush  making; 
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while  tlie  stalks  can  bo  used  for  cattle  food.  Tuscan  broom  is  noted 
for  its  fineness  and  whiteness.  A  considerable  (jnantity  is  exported. 
In  the  period  before  the  war,  exports  to  France  averaged  abont 
$1,000,000  per  year;  to  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Egypt 
from  $400,000  to  $(500,000:  and  to  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland 
from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  In  addition,  from  $300,000  to 
$400,000  worth  of  brooms  and  brushes  were  manufactured  and  sold 
in  Italy.  A  recent  decree  of  the  Government  places  an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  this  product,  although  warehouses  have  in  storage 
several  hundred  tons  of  the  lOlG  crop  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  1917 
crop",  which  was  double  that  of  1916. 
New  Incorporations  and  Additions  to  Capital. 

The  war  has  injected  new  life  into  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Italy.  The  greatest  progress  is  seen  in  the  chemical,  electrical, 
and  metallurgical  industries,  which  now  produce  hundreds  of  articles 
that  before  the  war  had  to  be  obtained  from  abroad.  In  all  lines 
of  industry,  however,,  consolidations  of  companies,  increases  of 
capital,  and  extensions  of  existing  plants  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
This  is  best  shown  by  quoting  the  statistics  of  incorporated  com- 
panies. During  the  year  1917,  299  new  companies,  with  a  total 
capital  of  521,377.935  lire,  were  organized  in  Italy,  and  271  concerns 
increased  their  capital  stock  bv  886,807,906  lire.  Ninety  concerns, 
with  a  capital  of  45,862,906  lire,  were  liquidated,  and  46  companies 
decreased  their  capital  by  a  total  of  30,329,677  lire.  The  net  addi- 
tion to  capital  invested  in  incorporated  companies  during  the  vear 
was  1.331,993,318  lire.  This  amount  compares  Avith  470,198,905"  lire 
in  1916,  70,334,736  lire  in  1915,  111,277,123  lire  in  1914,  and  an 
average  increase  of  154,000,000  lire  per  j^ear  in  the  three  years 
preceding  the  war. 
Producing  Articles  Previously  Xmported. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  Avar,  there  was  a  great  decrease  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  country,  and  capital,  instead  of  being  employed 
in  business,  went  into  the  banks.  Large  issues  of  paper  money  by 
the  Government  also  caused  heavy  increases  in  deposit  and  savings 
accounts.  The  continuance  of  the  Avar,  the  fluctuations  in  and  the 
rise  in  exchange  on  foreign  countries,  high  freight  rates,  and  the 
difficulties  of  importation  made  it  necessary  for  Italy  to  depend  upon 
herself  for  many  articles  imported  from  abroad  in  peace  times. 
These  things,  combined  Avith  a  plentiful  supply  of  money  in  the 
banks,  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  finance  existing  industries  and 
to  establish  new  ones,  all  of  Avhich  offered  the  chance  of  a  heavy  re- 
turn on  the  capital  inA'ested  because  of  the  high  prices  to  be  obtained 
for  manufactured  goods.  In  nearly  all  lines  Italian  manufacturers 
arc  supplying  Italian  merchants  Avith  goods  that  were  formerly 
bought  abroad.  Hoav  far  they  Avill  be  able  to  hold  the  market  against 
foreign  competition  once  peace  is  established  is  open  to  question,  but 
certainly  in  many  chemicals  and  drugs,  surgeons'  supplies,  electrical 
supplies  of  many  kinds,  some  typos  of  machinery,  and  many  articles 
of  iron  and  steel,  Italian  manufacturers  have  made  such  progress 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  market  for  these  goods  will  be  held. 

The  Mining  Industry. 

With  the  exception  of  lignite,  the  mining  industry  in  this  district 
is  very  small.  '  The  only  petroleum  produced   in  Ital}',   however, 
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comes  from  wells  at  Groppcrello  and  Liigagnano  Val  d'Arda  and 
from  those  near  Vernasca  and  Eivergaro  in  the  Province  of  Pia- 
cenza,  but  the  output  has  fallen  fromlO.OOO  tons  in  1911  to  an  esti- 
matcci  6,000  tons  in  1917  in  spite  of  efforts  to  increase  the  yield. 
Hydrocarbon  wells  in  the  Provinces  of  Piacenza  and  Parma  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  total  output  of  hydrocarbon  o-as  in  Italy,  the 
amount  ranging  between  180,000,000  and  210,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
year.  At  Cesena,  in  the  Province  of  Forli,  are  small  sulphur  mines 
producing  about  50,000  tons  of  sulphur  per  annum.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  mines  of  various  minerals  in  the  district,  but  they  are 
valueless.  Lignite  (brown  coal)  is  the  great  mineral  product  of 
this  district.  In  1917  in  all  Italy,  1,661,227  metric  tons  (metric  ton= 
2,201.6  pounds)  were  mined,  as  compared  with  600,000  tons  in  1914. 
Of  this  amount,  72  per  cent,  or  1,200,000  tons,  was  mined  in  Tus- 
cany, principally  at  San  Giovanni  Val  d'Arno,  a  few^  miles  from 
Florence.  From  15  to  35  per  cent  of  this  lignite  is  water,  and  it 
takes  from  2^  to  4  tons  to  equal  1  ton  of  coal  in  caloric  power.  It 
sells  at  the  present  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  at  50  lire  per  ton, 
equal  to  $5.75  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  (May,  1918).  Before 
the  war  it  was  delivered  in  Florence  at  $2.70  per  ton.  A  heavy  de- 
mand at  high  prices  has  naturally  stimulated  its  production,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  Italy  will  produce  2,500,000  tons  in  1918.  In  all 
Italy  in  1917.  the  output  of  peat  was  estimated  at  150,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  16,000  tons  in  1913,  a  considerable  ciuantity  of  which 
was  obtained  at  Orentano,  in  this  consular  district. 
The  "Fuel  and  Power  Problem. 

Italian  manufacturers  have  at  hand  an  abundance  of  intelligent 
cheap  labor,  but  lack  a  local  source  of  cheap  raw  material;  above 
all,  they  need  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  pov\-er.  The  industrial 
census  of  1911  shoAved  that  there  was  in  use  in  Italy  at  that  time 
1,620,000  horsepower.  Of  the  243,936  plants  reporting,  191,891  had 
no  power,  and  of  the  remainder  only  7,364  had  more  than  25  horse- 
power each.  Emilia  and  Tuscany,  with  5,500,000  inhabitants  and 
42.839  industrial  establishments,  had  9,659  plants  equipped  with 
power,  but  only  1,354  had  more  than  25  horsepower.  As  previously 
stated.  Italy  has  deposits  of  lignite,  but  they  are  of  no  great  extent. 
The  bulk  of  lignite  and  its  deficiency  in  caloric  and  the  long  haul 
necessary  to  take  it  to  the  great  manufacturing  centers  make  lignite 
an  expensive  source  of  power.  While  the  war  has  compelled  its  use 
for  this  purpose,  in  pre-war  days  Italian  manufacturers  depended 
upon  imported  coal  when  water  power  was  not  available  cheaply. 
Of  the  11,000,000  mxctric  tons  imported  in  1913,  as  compared  with 
4.000.000  imported  a  decade  earlier,  more  than  5,000,000  tons  were 
used  in  manufacturing.  This  coal,  however,  cost  an  average  of  $10 
c.  i.  f.  Italian  ports.  Its  high  price  led  to  efforts  which  began  as 
early  as  1880  to  develop  i^ower  from  Italian  streams.  These  efforts 
were  accelerated  when  it  became  possible  to  convert  this  power  into 
electrical  i^ower  and  transmit  it  long  distances.  It  was  estimated  that 
1,000,000  hydroelectric  horsepower  was  in  use  in  1914,  compared  with 
085,000  horsepower  in  1911.  Since  that  time,  plants  to  develop  an 
additional  200,000  horsepower  have  been  built,  and  others  estimated 
to  develop  300,000  horsepower  more  are  in  process  of  construction. 
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Use  of  Water  Power  in  Italy. 

Abundant  water  power,  however,  can  be  found  only  in  certain  parts 
of  Italy ;  of  the  amount  already  in  use,  66  per  cent  is  in  the  north  of 
Italy  and  21  per  cent  in  the  Provinces  immediately  surrounding  Rome. 
Emilia  and  Tuscany  have  but  3  per  cent.  There  is  some  prospect  that 
the  situation  in  Emilia  and  Tuscany  w'ill  be  better,  as,  of  the  conces- 
sions estimated  to  develop  200,000  horsepower  granted  by  the  Italian 
Government  in  1917,  14  per  cent  or  about  27,800  horsepower  Avas 
in  these  two  Departments.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  concessions  to 
develop  an  additional  53,000  horsepower  in  Emilia  and  Tuscany 
Avere  awaiting  approval.  If  the  survey  of  the  total  water  power  in 
Italy  made  by  the  Italian  Government  in  1916  be  assumed  as  correct, 
there  remains  in  these  two  Departments  about  17,000  horsepower  not 
applied  for.  If  all  Italy  be  considered  and  the  proper  deductions 
made  for  power  in  use,  granted,  and  applied  for  but  not  yet  con- 
ceded, about  2.500,000  horsepower  is  undeveloped.  To  electrify  the 
railways  of  Italy,  it  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  horsepower  will  be 
needed,  leaving  but  1,500,000  horsepower  for  commercial  uses.  How- 
ever, as  all  available  cheap  water  power  is  in  use  or  applied  for,  the 
development  and  use  of  the  remaining  powder  must  compete  in  price 
with  the  price  at  which  power  derived  from  foreign  coal  can  be  sold. 
In  other  words,  cheap  labor  and  cheap  raw  materials  are  essential  to 
Italy  to  enable  its  manufacturers  to  compete  with  nations  having  an 
abundance  of  cheap  power  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  war  has 
benefited  Italy  in  that,  because  of  (he  difficulty  of  importing  coal,  it 
has  been  forced  to  develop  its  mineral  deposits  and  sources  of  cheap 
power  and  has  done  in  2  years  work  that  otherwise  w^ould  have 
taken  10  years. 
The  Manufactare  of  Paper. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Italian  paper  industry  uses  40.000  horse- 
power, much  of  it  hydroelectric,  but  requires  about  150,000  tons  of 
foreign  coal  for  heating  and  drying  and  is  dependent  upon  foreign 
manu.facturers  for  much  of  its  machinery.  A  considerable  amount 
of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing,  except  rags,  and  most  acces- 
sories, such  as  felts,  rosin,  kaolin,  and  coloring  materials,  come  from 
abroad  in  normal  times.  Three  factories  in  Italy — at  Ferrara,  Man- 
tua, and  Cattanzaro — produce  cellulose.  Their  total  output  is 
10,000  tons  per  year,  whereas  in  1914,  90,000  tons  were  needed  to 
supply  the  trade.  The  production  of  paper  within  the  country  in 
1914  was  variously  estimated  at  250,000  to  280,000  tons,  of  which  only 
a  small  quantity  was  exported.  The  industry  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  district,  42  mills  being  engaged  in  it.  They  are 
located  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  district  except  Reggio-Emilia  and 
Forli.  Seven  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  paper 
by  hand  and  two  to  making  sensitized  paper.  The  industry  was 
not  particularly  prosperous  before  the  war  as  manufacturers  were 
handicapped  by  foreign  competition,  particularly  that  of  Germany 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  Austria,  but  in  spite  of  this,  there  was  a 
continuous  growth  in  the  number  of  plants  and  output.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  Avere  no  Avood-pulping  machines  in  Italy;  in  1914 
there  were  more  than  100,  Avhich  furnished  60,000  of  the  70.000  tons 
required  by  the  trade,  most  of  it  from  poplar  trees  especially  planted 
to  supply  this  industry.  During  the  war,  although  there;  has  been 
a  scarcit}^  of  ]oaper  in  Itr.Iy,  exports  of  printing  and  cigarette  paper 
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have  continued,  principally  because  prices  were  too  liigli  for  the 
Italian  market. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  during  the  war  in  the  manufacture 
of  felts,  wire  netting,  and  some  other  accessories.  A  movement  is 
also  on  foot  to  have  Italian  manufacturers  specialize  in  paper  made 
from  rags  and  from  straw.  If  this  succeeds,  the  Italian  market  in 
such  papers  can  be  supplied  from  raw  materials  within  the  country. 
In  Italy,  before  the  war,  G8  per  cent  of  all  raw  materials  used  in 
paper-making  was  of  foreign  origin.  About  180  tons  of  paper- 
making  machinery  were  imported  in  1914. 

Other  Industries  Have  Prosperous  Year. 

There  are  many  small  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
l^roducts  in  the  Florence  district.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  foreign 
competition  and  to  a  heavy  demand  for  goods,  they  have  had  a  pros- 
perous year.  The  same  is  true  of  mills  making  iron  and  steel  and 
factories  turnhig  out  products  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  railway 
supplies,  and  scientific  instruments.  At  Prato,  a  center  JFor  manu- 
facturing Avoolens  and  shoddies,  it  is  difficult  for  the  mills  to  keep 
lip  with  orders. 

This  district  as  a  whole  is  an  agricultural  one  and,  outside  of  a 
few  places,  depends  in  the  main  upon  its  crops,  its  cattle,  and  al- 
lied industries.  High  prices  for  olive  oil  and  wine  and  large  crops 
have  made  up  for  short  crops  of  other  products.  The  sugar-beet 
crop  was  but  60  per  cent  of  the  average,  and  sugar  factories  have  had 
a  bad  year.  Emilia  produces  about  80,000.000  gallons  of  milk  per 
year,  and  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  butter,  and  con- 
densed milk  are  centered  at  Piacenza,  Parma,  and  Reggio-Emilia. 
iWitli  the  prohibition  of  exportation  and  Government  regulation  of 
prices  Avithin  the  countr_y,  manufacturers  of  these  products  have 
found  the  year's  results  unsatisfactory.  Parma  is  also  a  center  for 
manufacturing  tomato  products.  Its  manufacturers  recentl}^  se- 
cured permission  from  the  Government  to  export  5,000  tons  of 
tomato  paste,  but  in  view  of  the  high  ocean  freight  rate  the  per- 
mission is  of  doubtful  value. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  Tlnited  States. 

The  principal  articles  declared  at  this  consulate  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States  in  1916  and  1917  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


AlaV)astcr 

Antiquities 

Books,  printed 

Bronzes 

Buttons,  vegetable 

Cheese,  hard 

Ciover  seed 

Embroideries 

Furniture 

Hemp: 

Raw 

Braids 

Plaits 

Household  elTects 

Leaves,  dried,  ornamental 

Majolica 

Marl)Ie,  worked 

Medicinal  preparations. . . 

Olive  oil 

Paintinc;s 


1916 


$.5?,3&S 

,-.'.51,088 

20,824 

5,642 

1,204 

149,21,5 

240,  707 

106,177 

49, 122 

, 581, 190 

6, 700 

11,176 

89.5 

(«) 

25, 186 
84,715 
12,212 
2,470 
12,023 


S32,251 

713,305 

9,837 

3,769 

2,088 

"26,"i6i 

145,8.59 

28, 749 

864,931 

2,817 
21,937 

1,307 
20, 113 
18,616 
46,023 

8,256 
9 

2,121 


Articles. 


Paper: 

Cigarette 

Printing; 

Pastes,  alimentary 

Porcelains 

Silverware  and  jewelry 
Straw: 

Braids- 
Unbleached.  . . 

Bleached 

Hats— 

Unblo:'ked 

Blocked 

Terracotta 

VeTCtables,  preserved.. 

Wine,  still 

All  other  articles 

Total 


S24,770 

23, 102 

7,111 

3,191 


518,675 
253, 588 

917,479 
289,077 
10,  .589 
13,615 
127,218 
139, 1.59 


5,940,408 


514,095 
7,064 


1,705 
1,644 


485,320 
373,008 

374,441 
195, 170 
6,779 
11,055 
87,293 
76,420 


3,582,083 


a  Included  in  All  other  articles  in  1916. 
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There  were  no  returned  American  goods.  Exports  to  the  Philip- 
pines were  $27,483  wortli  of  cio-arette  paper,  compared  with  $1,G21 
in  lOlG.  Embroideries  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  valued  at  $03. 
There  were  no  declared  exports  to  Porto  Rico  in  either  year. 

Export  Trade  Reviewed. 

Exports  of  luxuries  such  as  alabaster,  bronzes,  artistic  furniture, 
ornamented  leathers,  majolicas,  worked  marbles,  paintings,  porce- 
lains, silverware  and  jewelry,  and  ornamental  terra  cottas  have 
steadily  decreased  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  All  of  these  goods 
are  made  in  Florence,  and  the  falling  oft'  in  trade  has  seriouslj' 
affected  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Exports  of  antiquities  during 
the  war  have  been  very  heavy.  Many  of  the  great  collections  have 
been  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  the  next  few  years  will  wit- 
ness a  decrease  in  this  item.  No  permits  for  the  exportation  of 
cheese,  alimentary  pastes,  tomato  pastes,  or  any  considerable  quantity 
of  olive  oil  could  be  obtained  from  the  Italian  Government.  The 
decrease  in  hemp  and  clover  seed  exports  was  due  to  small  stocks, 
small  crops  during  the  past  J'ear,  and  to  verj'  high  prices.  The  trade 
in  embroideries  shows  a  heavy  increase,  and,  with  anything  like 
favorable  conditions  in  the  United  States,  it  will  continue  to  grow 
until  considerably  larger  figures  are  reached.  Certain  copies  of 
antique  patterns  have  found  favor  with  the  American  trade,  and  the 
demand  for  these  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The  trade  is  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  sufficient  quantities  of  linen  and  thread.  Shi])- 
ments  of  gloves  were  made  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  only 
because  this  office  was  able  to  put  an  American  importer  in  touch 
with  a  local  manufacturer. 

Prices  of  straw  are  high  and  will  go  higher,  owing  to  small  crops, 
higher  wages,  scarcity  of  labor,  and  bleaching  difnculties.  High 
ocean  freights  made  the  shipment  of  straw  braids  more  economical 
than  that  of  hats,  accounting  for  increased  quantities  in  the  first  and 
decreased  quantities  in  the  second.  The  depreciation  of  the  American 
dollar  in  Switzerland  has  caused  importers  who  formerly  obtained 
their  supplies  in  Switzerland  to  turn  to  the  Italian  market,  but  they 
liave  been  bothered  by  the  fact  that  in  Italy  the  standardization  of 
braid  lengths  is  unknown.  There  has  been  a  heavy  demand  for  straw 
goods  from  Switzerland,  France,  and  England,  which  shows  every 
sign  of  continuing. 

Trade  Prospects. 

The  chief  occupations  in  this  consular  district  are  agriculture  and 
its  allied  industries.  It  foUoAvs  here  as  in  all  agricultural  regions 
that  merchants  must  conduct  their  business  on  a  credit  basis.  This 
ordinarily  implies  that  corresponding  credits  must  be  given  the  mer- 
chants, and  they  naturally  deal  M'here  they  can  obtain  them.  Milan 
occupies  the  same  place  in  reference  to  business  in  Italy  that  New 
York  City  holds  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Milan  has 
been  the  banking  and  therefore  the  credit  center  of  Italy  for  many 
years.  T]irough  this  it  has  become  the  importing,  manufacturing, 
and  merchandising  center  of  the  country.  The  Florence  district, 
which  does  business  on  credit,  buys  goods  from  Milan,  whether 
domestic  or  imported.  The  only  way  in  which  American  manufac- 
turers can  sell  goods  in  this  district  without  the  intervention  of  some 
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concern  in  Milan  is  by  competing  with  tliat  concern  ni  g,noitiiig 
credits.  This  is  a  difficult  matter  unless  the  American  manufacturer 
or  exporter  has  a  local  agent,  and  no  local  agent  is  of  value  unless 
he  stocks  goods  or  can  guarantee  delivery  within  a  period  that  will 
compete  with  other  foreign  manufacturers.  There  seems  little  chance 
that  this  district  w^ill  begin  to  import  directly.  During  the  past  three 
years  merchants  here,  finding  certain  goods  unobtainable  in  Milan, 
have  tried  with  the  aid  of  this  office  to  import  directly  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory. 

Very  small  quantities  of  imported  goods,  mostly  from  the  United 
States,  can  be  found;  the  shelves  of  shops  are  practically  bare  of 
goods,  and  heavy  imports  will  be  necessary  to  fill  them.  If  present 
conditions  of  exchange  and  high  costs  for  transportation  obtain  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  this  importation  is  bound  to  be  spread  over  as  great 
a  period  of  time  as  is  possible.  Liberal  credits  will  offer  the  only 
chance  of  doing  an  extensive  business.  A  good  market  in  machinery 
of  all  kinds,  in  iron  and  steel  and  goods  made  therefrom,  in  chemi- 
cals and  drugs,  in  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  particularly 
shoes,  and  in  textiles  of  all  kinds,  except  silk  goods  in  piece,  will  be 
open  to  foreigners.  In  textiles,  except  in  underwear  and  stockings, 
the  trade  will  probably  be  Avith  England  and  France.  In  the  other 
articles  mentioned,  American  manufacturers  who  have  agents  in 
Milan  and  goods  in  stock  at  some  place  in  Italy  have  an  excellent 
chance.  If  the  goods  are  not  in  stock  in  Italy,  the  long  time  required 
to  transmit  orders  to  the  United  States  and  to  receive  the  goods  in 
return  must  always  militate  against  obtaining  a  proper  share  in  the 
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